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PREFACE 


The First Volume of Robert Bridges’ 001-- 
lected Essays and Papers is completed with this 
number. It contains all the principal Essays 
which he wrote from time to time on various 
poets; also a Lecture on Free Verse and a paper 
on Poetic Diction, 

Readers may be reminded of his statement at 
the outset that ‘the general purpose of the series 
of pamphlets is to deal in a practical manner with 
the problem of our English spelling by furnishing 
the desiderata, beginning with the most evident 
and most easily supplied’, and continuing with 
a ‘gradual introduction of the novelties’- 

His own interest in the series lay mainly in the 
opportunity which it offered for promoting his 
scheme for spelling reform. Indeed I do not 
think that he would at the time have undertaken 
the reprinting of his Prose, had not the Press 
acceded to his request ‘that he should be allowed 
to spell as he liked’. 

He was not able to see the work finished, but 
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PREFACE 

he had planned ahead and had chosen experts to 
aid in the completion — Mr. David Abercrombie, 
whose advice on phonetic questions I have al-- 
ready acknowledged in the Preface to the last 
number, and Mr, Alfred Fairbank, whom I have 
to thank for designing one special letter. 

I should like to repeat my husband’s thanks to 
Mr, Stanley Morison and the London Monotype 
Corporation for their kind assistance in design-' 
ing and cutting new symbols; and also to record 
here my gratitude to the Clarendon Press, not 
only for their unfailing patience with the numer-' 
ous revises demanded by the new type and spelh 
ing, but also for much friendly help and advice 
throughout the course of the work. 


Chilswell. 

1932. 


M. M. Bridges 
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ON THE PHONETIC ALPHABET 



ON 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET 

In accordance with the promise given in the 
Preface to Essays VI and VII, the consonants are 
treated in this number. Some of the new symbols 
have already been used in earlier Essays. 

THE CONSONANTS 

The following are unchanged: 
hdfhjklmnpqrtvwxyz. 
c is soft before e e i a i ^y. 
c is hard before all other vowels and diphthongs. 
g is always soft, thus ysm, manag. 
g „ hard, „ go, get. 

s has four forms: 
s as in soft (unvoiced) 

; „ was (voiced) 

i „ sugar (unvoiced) 

/ „ measure (voiced) 

LIGATURES 
as in sing 


vui 



01 „ thin (unvoiced) 

di „ the (voiced) 
tdh „ what 
di „ chin 
di „ ship 
si = di „ Asia 
d — di „ social 
ti = di „ notion 

When ch or wh, unligatured, are used at the 
beginning of a word, one of the letters is mute; 
thus, ChristiaHj where h is mute; whco, where w is 
mute. 

Note. Phonetically^, 5 symbols are unnecessary for the sound sh (/), 
but we retain all of them in use at present to avoid the otherwise 
unfamiliar appearance of words. 

The list of vowels (with the notes thereon, and 
rules for the eflect of r and w on certain vowels) 
is here reprinted from the last number, in order 
that readers may have the whole alphabet before 
them. 
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unaccented. 


COMPLETE TABLE OF THE VOWELS 


a 


8 




CO 



a 


a 






e 



0 

0 

ti 

n 

0 

ov 

y 


as in — 
fazher 
hat 

n^o,g8nernh ci^ 
ovtmnHj a/(hority, a/lL 
hei.^ 

made, dy. 

{ (ihute. (As a mute, denoting length of pre> 
ceding voweI.)3 

hsvefU (Vocalizing a liquid*) 
zhe, (Before a consonant.) 
gnm, zht. (Before a vowel.) 

it 

t4k, hi 

hot. 

open. 

foil 

nicon. 

mite. 

hvt. 

Im. 

lyric, pity. 
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NOTES TO TABLE OF VOWELS 


1. The form of this symbol was chosen to picture the sound 
that it stands for; viz. an imperfect one whose characteristic 
sound is blurred through being unaccented. 

To it2.dpamdox and A^rkn^ for example, may serve to remind 
a deliberate, careful speaker not to say Africa. 

2. Some writers may choose to use r, in preference to i, for 
certain syllables which carry a secondary accent only; thus, the last 
syllabic in fendemes, l^kheartidm : — 

and for past participles, bearing a secondary accent, as coinforud, 
distrih)jt£d : — 

also for certain words with the prefix ex — if they pronounce ex 
rather than fx, although the vowel is unaccented: viz. example, 
expire, Exhavst, Robert Bridges would have advocated this pro/ 
nunciation and spelling; and in such words as the above, where 
the vowel in the second syllable is undoubtedly accented, the 
reader would not be misled. 

3. The use ofe, as a mute, sometimes to soften £, but chiefly to 
distinguish long from short final syllables, is explained in Prose V. 

Further it is permitted to write mute e at the end of certain 
monosyllables, which, by virtue of their sense, carry weight, even 
if their vowel be short by nature: thus bue, and occasionally dvtie^ 
&c. 

Some is written same or according to the context and conse/ 
quent accent: thus on p. 203, sme of Inr fnfids; but on p. 206, 
avfhor had sent desperat l^Je^sucnt. 

4. i followed by e, as in smetret zkise, is accented, iw is accented, 
as Injiw, hiwtifuL 

For those who have not seen No. V, it should be explained 
that this symbol, stands for i, and n for i:, in the I.P.A. alphabet. 
It was the intention of the designer (R.B.) to approximate the 
shape to some form of i, which would in all probability be even/ 
tually substituted. 



RULES 

FOR THE EFFECT OF f ON PRECEDING VOWELS 
RULE I 

In standard English, 

The vowels, a, n, o, u, n, <v, and the di^ 
graph OP (except in cowry) are followed by the 
sound of e, before r. In some words this sound is 
represented in the spelling by the symbol e 
written before the r as in aerate, or after the r as in 
jlare,f^re, more, pw, but often its presence is in-- 
dicated by no symbol, as in Mary, star, poor. 

RULE 2 

In an orthographically closed syllable ending in 
r, or r followed by another consonant — 
or has the sound of aur (arr) nor, fort. 


vr 

rt 

„ err 

for, hvrL 

ir 


» err 

stir, squirt. 

er 


„ err 

her, herd, confer.^ 

nr 

3> 

„ ar 

artistic.^ 


Inflected and derived forms remain unaltered: 
thus, stirrii^, forry, 

^ R. B. would have written conjm to show the accent on zr (see 
V, p. ix), but as this z is now used in accented places only, it is 
needless to double the r: er is always accented, whereas er is always 
unaccented: therefore we write ihtr and wtr, or ^icr and wer, ac-' 
cording to the sentcnce^stress. 

Also we should spell £znernU though this is not strictly in 
accordance with R. B/s intention (see V, p. x). 

^ nr is used in such unaccented syllables, because a is reserved 
for accented syllables. 
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RULE 


FOR THE EFFECT OF tU, uk, and qtl ON THE 
FOLLOWING 5. 

In standard English, 

3 following Wj uSh, and qti has the sound of o: 
thus — was, ufhat, quarrel 

[Except before ck, ng, and x; as iidiackj wag^ 
wangle, wax.^ 


Note. We write hcok, hkj &c., in order to change as little as possible 
the appearance of these common words. And, for the same 
reason, trjidijfnitt See. instead of trooOhfrivt: this cannot mislead as 
y (cons.) never occurs after y before w. 

Several mute consonants are retained, thus: twaj, answer] know, 
ht^fe; lidfjfhauht. Also ofk always written thus, and not ou. But 
these are matters for personal choice. 

Capitals are not dealt with. Proper names are unchanged 
and quotations given in the original spelling. 


I have not lengthened this summary of the 
phonetic alphabet by reprinting Robert Bridges’ 
explanations of the new symbols, but readers will 
find them in the Prefaces to the earlier essays: and 
it may interest them to know that, though this 
number and the last one (Essays VI and VII) 
lacked the benefit of his supervision, yet he had 
designed, or approved the design of all the 
symbols, except n for which I am responsible. 



His views on the reform of pronunciation and 
the need for new symbols are set out at greater 
length in his Tract on the Present State of English 
Pronunciation, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

M. M. B. 
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IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
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FIRST PRINTED 


Times Literary Supplement 
2^ June igog 



VIII 


DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Any sdnaitid Engli/hmnn, if nn ltdinn iver tu ask him 
idhat injluence Hank had had on the posts of our contry, 
wud prohnhly rspl^ diat Chaucer waf well acqtsmtid 
wich zhe Commedia, bvt rdiat in dieyrnerd dsc^ of 
poitry after hif t^me it fell wt of sfjt, and ixcept Ut 
svch consemniat scalar^ a; Milton and Gray it waf vn^' 
known, or known only name, in England vntil dii 
end of zhi 1 8 di century, idlien Caryf translation intros 
d)iced it tu die rndiigpohlic; that cwr twco poetic exfef, 
Eyron and Shelley, dm sstahlidht its reputation, idhidli 
haf grown stedily from favvr tu fadhion op tu zhe 
present dy, udien dier if a/hnost n colt of Dante, rrans' 
lationf are nwltipl^’d, widi maps of Hell and of Italy, 
^tinernrief, gansnlogicnl tahlef, concordnncef, and spy 
extgnsis of every kfid, li> sid of udhidh Iwndndf of 
yvtg ladief are at this moment stockiig their hreinf with 
die diitalf of vtolemaic astronomy, of mediavnl divinity, 
and of die political s^uahhkf of Guelfs and Ghilellinf, 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Mr. roynhee’f hcok ^ if m qffspri)^ of zhis cvlt; it 
profossif tu gather higszher every mention of Dante in 
Engli/h liter atnr vp tu die ym 1844; lookiig 

(hru it, tu (fheck avr pnivivsly vntjitord impresion, 
ufhidi wi hav given nhove, wi f^nd little tu correct, 
jher are a fiw namey tu add tu Milton and Gray, bpt 
they are of scarcely more dian personal interest; die 
mein omision in avr smmary if th influence of Baretti, 
a literary Italian whco came tu London ahavt lygo. 
tIu extracts from hif English wr^tinjf, and die place 
idhare they enter, sum tu dhow that it way hi whco set 
the ha^ll rollit^. Secondly, wi discover zhatcary’y transla-' 
tion, idhidi way pohlidht in 1814, most hav had a quicker 
and more dtc^siv influence dian wi had attributed tu it. 

Thirdly, and diis comey avt very clnrly, the recog'’ 
nition of Dante way imnindiatly due tu twoo passably of 
die Commedia — die Erancesca and LSgolino episodey; 
duye won universal admiration udi^le the odier parts of 
hif poitn wer still condemn d or desp^y'd; and critics wer 
slow tu see diat the art tdhidh iy so transcendent in thoye 
narrationy iy preyent diru’avt the whole work, hauever 
onsympadietic or revolting die mateerial that iy handled. 

' Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary. By 
Toynhee. (Methuen, 21s. net) 



DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The wa'rm admiration diat CaryV atrsion, in spite 
of its avkwnrdmSj won from zhe hsst jvdgif very 
sorpryiri). Coleridge, Moore, Southey, Landor, Rogers, 
and 'Wordsworth are a^ll quotid; hot nvfhiri) /; more 
sorpryip) dian Coleridge’s prei^e of it. Hi spnks of its 
^learned simplicity . , , and the peculiar character of the 
Blank 'Verse . , . the most varied and harmonious to my 
ear of any since Milton’. Here if a specinun of it, an on-' 
favornhle won, no dewt, hot it if not ixceptionnl and 
fiirly ixhihits cary’f poetic sti>le — ixactly content' 
pornry, hi it noud, with shelley’f Alastor; — 

Brom high descends the virtue, hy whose aid 
I to thy sight and hearing him have led. 

Now may our coming please thee, in the search 
of liberty he journeys: that how dear. 

They know, who for her sake have life refus’d. 

cud enyfhiet) h more l^e broken crockery? Nor udhare 
hiwty if eifily widiin hif grasp doef hi snze it. The 
lovly terzina at zhi end of die second canto — 

Quale i fioretti, dal notturno gielo 
chinati e chiusi, poi che’l sol gl’imhianca, 
si drizzan, tutti aperti, in loro stelo; 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
— of tMdh hi givf chaucer’f nnierin, in a note — 

But fight as jioufes thorugh the cold of night 
y 'dosed, stouping on hir stalkes lowe, 

Redressen hem ayein the sonne bright, 

hi render^ divs : — 

AS florets, hy the frosty air of night 
Bent down and dos’d, when day has blanch’d their 
leaves, 

Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems; 

what dvmfines and tdiat n nvmber of faults are hire! 
TH take afiw of diem, wi observe first that dii indis' 
pensnble mirack'workin) son haf disappnr’d: dien 
'leaves’, ufhidi In ha^ not zhi excyise of r^ne for in' 
sertiti), introdyici? an awkward and mnnit^les distinction: 
'florets’ if n wroi^ translation, and 'spiry’ if Castalinn 
rvhbidi: hot idxat if this 'blanch’d’? jbe poor little 
flaverf first frozen and then blanch’d! Hf if translatit^ 
imbianca, and, af with hif 'florets’, pnferrii^ liternlifm 
tu sense. The word in thi original is vnfortunat and ill' 
<fhofen,for immndiatly followii^ after the frost (prata 
canis albicant pruinis)^ it most svggest widieriO), and 
it if actymUy jif’d in diatt sense loante elsetiihare 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(par. xii. 29). ihe translator’ f djity waf tu avoid zitis 
accidental malentendu^ not tu emfas^ze it; and hav 
hwtifully had chaucer Aown him die w^! 

Bvt diis Indy vs ojf tu ask idh^ Dante py’d zhis wvrd 
lure. Wm Biiri) if, of corse, certan, and diatt if diat it 
cud not hav com of hif spontamvs ihinkiti). when mn 
mats wizh svdi a favlt in an artist whoo, l^ke Milton, 
Dante, or Yirgil, hay a natural y^iinbs for rift ixpre' 
sion, and die cvltivatrd habit of ohyervir^ it, wvn ni^ hi 
fure zhat svmfhit^ external hay interfnr’d tu distract 
him. Till actual cavye it m^ h impossible tu trace, hot 
since it most commonly iy die svggestion of a prnuivs 
tvrfr, and zhi intrugon of a forein fraye, it iy of’n 
traceable. So hire, rmemberit^ diat Dante way making 
die languag, and zhat alba way a^lredy zhi Italian word 
for datm, we m§i gess zhat he had been attracted h^ 
die openiti) sentence of die Ylldt book of Apuleius’y 
‘Metamorphosis’ (ut primum tenebris abjectis 
dies inalbebat), tdhare die very rare Latin word in-' 
albere uy’d of die davn, and zhat he had determin’d tu 
uye imbiancare wizh die same sense in hiy Italian; and, 
if so, die preeoccupation mft hav distracted him, and led 
him tu introduce die word widicwt obyerviU) its mftnes 
in zhis particular place. Havener zhis m^ he, some svdh 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Explanation // nqu^r’d; and it if n strange confirmation 
of oar ^Ess — overpaaerinfy strong, indnd^ if zhr vnl^klm 
hood of coincidence hore eny logical weilit — zhat zhe 
word had apparently sxercpfd zhe same sort of attraction 
on Kpuleius; for zhe passa^ quoted from him above if 
taken directly from Ennius (whco wrote inalbabat); 
and we hav stvmhled on a link zltat connects, hcweuer 
fancifully, zhe tivco ^rzit fazherf of zhe Latin and 
Italian literntnrf. 

shud zhe reeder cfhance tu he interested in zhe history 
of Enfidh terza rima, he m^ fnd abondant facts and 
chief in zhis hook. It if strange zhat n^zher Byron nor 
Shelley ondersttsd die meetre. Ur. Toynbee incidentally 
ohfervef zhis, and it m^ he seen in The Prophecy of 
Dante and The Triumph of Life, The terza rima 
of Dante if a ikreeA^ne stanza, diefrst and ihird l^nef 
r^mii^ tugezher, zhe midA^ne heiO) onr'pid. It if true 
zhat die onr^nid l^ne if taken op in die followit^ 
stanza, hot zhe clofe of die stanza pvrposly leevef it 
onsatisf’d. Byron and shelley, and most English poets 
after ditm, hav consider’d merely zhe eequally interlaced 
rpnefj and tdhen terza rima if written on diis con' 
tinuDS skeme it Icofef its nativ crispnes and vigor, tdhidi 
depend on zhe stanza'Stop, for diatt differenfiates zhe 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
givii^ til iilih of diem specinl and definit rdationf 
with dii vzherf, tdliaraf nighct of die stanza dissipates 
zhife nhtionf, and makes dii oppofit effect of laxity 
and diff)ision. Shelley niplected die stanza tiven idhen 
translatit^ Dante, our poets in fact compo/d zheir 
terza rima continyinsly ^ ay they dliud Imprinted it, and 
printed it in stanza, ay diey /hud hav compoyd it. And 
diis makes die flippancy of Byron y letter tu Murray 
(March 20, 1820) more anmyirp dian he intended, tdhen 
he wrote, ‘Enclosed you will find in terza rima, of 
which your British blackguard as yet understands 
nothing, Fanny of Rimini’; for die insvlt on hiy 
cortevs pvhli/her and genervs pvhlic most he retvrn’d 
upon himself Dixon in hiy Mano made a profesion 
of ohyerviti) die stanza, lot in die use of die liber tiey 
v/hi/h are necessary for variety, and dey^rable for 
special effects, he razker passey intu die wrot^ of 
wrffin, dian enforcey die rule hiy exceptiony. 
did, ntverdieless, a greit deel very well, and it way, no 
davt, diis greiter strictnes diat won swinhurnef ad-' 
miration, in a letter — part of ufhidi hay eulrtdy been 
pvhli/ht — he wrote tu Dixon dios : — 

'you have put more life and spirit into the form 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
of verse, given it more straightforwardness and ease 
than any other poet who has tried it in English; and 
as I have just been re-reading Dante it is perhaps 
a greater tribute to your triumphant success than 
it would otherwise have been to say how greatly 
I am struck by the wonderful power and force with 
which you have adapted his metre to original narra- 
tive in a language different from his.’ 

Kcw Dante’f attdnment in poitry hsf actmlly in- 
fluenced English ntteinment if a difficvlt question; and 
Ur. Toynbee dvef not approdi it, zho’ hif book gazherf 
modi matter indispensable tu svdh an inquffy. Hif 
mekhod if tu giv a dhort ipitomr of die Iffe of every 
English writer wlm haf mention’d Dante, tugedier widi 
a/ll die passagtf in tdhidh die mention occvrf; and dtis 
involvf meny Urdivs peigtf, and some idhidh wi ventjir 
tu delink jisebs. Ther if, for instance, a liffe of Ben 
]onson, wlw knew nodiitg about Dante, and only 
mentionf him wvnee in a/ll hif works, it seemf dial die 
only excise for insertitg jonson’f Iffe wud he an eequally 
good reefonfor insertitg die Ipvef of a/ll die wr^terf whoo 
did not mention Dante at a/ll, hot mfht hav been 
expected tu dco so. This doef not lessen avr gratitude for 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Tin avthor’i: con^mitivs and wtU^'order’d hhvrf. Still, 
die more interestir^ s^de of die sohjnt wild hi tu awil'^;e 
du influence of Dante. The mm exhibition of parnlkl 
passagi? if of little valyie; tdhat interest zher if in diem 
l^ef, indtrd, less in dieir similaritkf,for idhidh diey are 
quoted, dian in dieir differencif, udiidi yyunlly rep^ 
investigation. lor instance die terzina quoted from 
Dante above waf copyd bj) Boccaccio, ivhco alter’d it 
diDs : — 

Come floretto dal notturno gelq 
chinato e chiuso, poi che il sol Yimhianca, 
s’apre e si leva dritto sopra il stelo 

from tdhidh, amort) vdier ihirgf, it wud seem diat he 
objected tu die tneny flaverf haviti) only won stevlk, hot 
not tu imbianca; and it if very inter estiri) diat chaucer 
— if, af arfhoritkf afure os, he waf followi^ Boccaccio 
and not Dante — instinctivly restor’d die flaverf tu die 
plural idhfle he avoided imbianca. 

The best mediod of inquiry wud perhaps he sodh af 
won wud life in mufic; diatt if, first tu deter min idhat 
qualitief and effects an original geenios had introduced; 
and zhen obfsrve hew die later men had climb’d on hif 
/holderf. Bot eeven in soch a question af tdhat Milton 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ow’d til Dante die difficvltkf are insnpernhle, and zhe 
difference of zheir matarinl ohscyiref zhi issjie. in sodh n 
formal matter a; versification whoo can s^ zhat it waf 
not Dante’ f r^me zhat determin’d Milton tu isdhiw 
ripne, idh^le zhe example of hif prosody led him tu 
copy hif eli^onf and hold ryihmf affar a; he dar’d? in zhe 
greit matter of artistic stfle and handling, in idhidi 
Dante if so supreme, it if difficvlt tu distinguish Milton’ f 
dett tu him from hif dett tu Yirgil. it if impossible tu 
davt zhat Milton profited immensely from hif stody of 
Dante, and zhat aril die best Engli/h poets, settirg as^de 
zheir direct contact wizh Dante, hav been influenced b^ 
him dim’ Milton. Had Keats liv’d, he wud probably hav 
naturaliz’d svindiitg zhat Milton misst. The link 
between zhefe remarks and zhe book in hand if zhe critu 
ciftn of Dante that if given vnder die nanief of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, Carlyle, and vzherf. The dicta are 
bodi amfifiig and instrvetiv, and make won regret zhat 
zhe date 1844 puts an end tu them. Ruskin if for this 
reefon reprefentid wm letter written tu Rogers in 
1842. 
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THE POEMS 
OF EMILY BRONTE 

Tho’ zht ditor dvef not explicitly aiure i>s that no 
pomf are still withheld, wi are led tu hihipe that this 
vohm^ reprt^ents the f^nnl ransackin) of Emily Erontef 
notebooks, and that wi hav at last n complete edition of 
her poem}, it if made op of for section}. The fast twco 
are the selection} printed b^ charlotte respectiuly in 1846 
and 18^0. The third i} a reeprint of the 6j poem} pr'^-' 
vatly issu’d hi^ Dodd (isiew York) in ipoa; and thefordh 
i} n gadierii^ of 72 poem} new printed for the fast time. 
'With the 21 and 18 of charlotte’s twoo section}, the total 
i} 277. It i} stated in the introdoctory essy that char.' 
hue’s twco gatherii^} correspond widi n MS. book of 
Emily’}, from tdhidh only for poem} wer omitted. This 
soggests that Emily herself wa} responsible for the selec'- 
tion hi ufhidh her poetry ha} hithertn been known. It wnd 
be interestiti) tu identifi the for poem} udhidh charlotte 
rejected, bvt we are not inform’d on this point. The hver 

^ The Complete Works of Emily Bronte. Edited by Clement 
Shorter. With Introductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicholl, In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I: Poetry. (HodderandStoughton.6j.net.) 



THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE 
of poitr^ if ohmdnntly grateful for zhe tre^orf nav pn-' 
fentid tu him, and die critic haf full matminl for nn 
estimat of Emily’ f potticnl pcwerf. w/ dhud, havcuer, 
first answer twco questionf tdhidh zhr impatient ruder wil 
at wmce ask— fast, '^af dii exchsivnts of charlotte’s 
second selection jvstiftfd? Thi answer if No. secondly, 
I; zhe forth and last instalment tdhat it logically dhud 
hi — zhatt if, mnely dregf? Tin answer agein if No.' it 
conteinf svm of zhe best poimf. Wi dhall assume die 
ruder tu hi fully acqueintid widi die fast twoo sectionf of 
die hook, idhidh hau hnn lor^ known, and wi wil giv him 
svm account of die mw poemf. Bvt it wil hi well tu hgin 
wizh a fiw general nmarks. 

The transcendent gnnivs of Emily Bronte if new well 
recogniz’d j Wuthering Heights haf taken its place 
amvrg die mak cnationf of literatnr. Bvt udhat of die 
poetess? Ther if no question of her poetic facvltief. The 
wj)de intillectnal grasp, die vnsvrpass’d power of vivid 
reprifentation, die aolniost isolated originality, die con^ 
centrated fae of nativ pasion are wil undisputed; and 
yet, wizh wvn or twoo exceptionf, her poemf — udhidh are 
her most personal revelation — hav made no impresion 
at wll. The editor of this collection wlmost apologizif 
for them. '^No one to-day’, he s^f, "will deny them a 
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certain hiblio^raphical interest’; tdh^k sir W. Robertson 
mcoll in hif introhctory writes, ‘jt is not claimed 
for a moment that the intrinsic merits of the verses are 
of a special kind.’ Emily herself wrote : — 

Dreams have encircled me. 

But now, when i had hoped to siny^, 

My fnyers strike a tuneless string; 

And still the burden of the strain — 

I strive no more, ’tis all in vain. 

And die casml raider of this book mil, likely envf, look 
intu (I fiw pagif and dien clofe it widi indifference or 
disnpointment. 'what if du impediment? wh^, ufhen 
sodh n gnnivs bravht her syipnme gifts tu bar on die 
task, and Ivv’d it, idh^ did dhe produce svmzhiit) tdhidh if 
at first s^ht cold and wvrthUs? doo not forget that 
Matthew Arnold sed of wm of her pomf dial it ‘shook 
my soul’, nor diat dht herself never wrote enydiitg so 
ml^ke poitry af die pom in tdhidh h preif’d her; and 
wi know zhat stanznf dhofenfrom her pomf nffit (x^ 
hibit her af n port of die first order — still, die general 
iffect if idhat it if, and die nifonf my h percm’d and 
statid. 
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icirst of a/llj Emily Bronte i; very direct, and isdmvf 
ornnment. indnd, it sum? probnhle chat iJliat artistic 
difect her instinct had wa? indifference tu artistic htwty, 
and chat cherfore the hwty in her work i? zhatt tdhidi 
cmn? of hare trji(h and insfft radier chan of is(hetic 
handlip) and ornament. Secondly, dht never master’d die 
tecnak of poetry, and took laShat /he had dheefly from 
poets l^ke cowper. Her hi^ografer?, it i? true, assert chat 
/he wa? musical; bvt proficiency in her d^, and at a 
girl?’ hoarding scool, impl^e? little; and it wud be difiicolt 
tuffnd in her wrgtin,? eny evidence of che true mu?ical 
facvlty. in her poem? /he i? certanly not delicatly con' 
sivs of che mu?ic idler of her ry/hm or of her rime; /he 
i? radier indifferent, for /he ivil consent tu hreik che 
rydim at eny ob?tacle, widiavt respect tu its effect; and 
in her treetment of rime /he i? smtime? quite dhildi/h; 
v/har.e die rime? are not common chey are of’n avkward 
or bad, and are allav’d tu nvlliff diemselve? hi mcoti' 
sider’d assonance?, it i? pitiful tu see her wvrkitg widi 
'angui/h’ and ^langui/h’ and svdi'like commonplace?, not 
knowiig hav tarni/ht die ornaments are, or else revoltig 
from diem tu dco svm/hitg tvvrse. And for chis ree?on 
meny of her poem? wud /how tu greiter advantag in a 
translation, incompetence in tecneek i? a rzddy sorce 
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of ohscnrity or avkworhis of grammar; and mdiffcrence 
tu (sihetic hiivty allauf zhe diction tufarll; nor i; Emily 
incapahle of stmhlii^ intu 'die manneripn^ of die sccol 
with idhidi dhi waf most familiar. The ruder n-' 
member die pom higinnit ^ — 

on a sunny brae alone i lay 
One summer afternoon: 

It was the marriageHime of May 
with her young lorn June. 

and hew after die characteristic l^nef — 

But her father smiled on the fairest child 
He ever held in his arms. 

dhi contimie ^ — 

in sooth, I did not know 
why I had brought a clouded eye » 

To greet the general glow. 

And in zhefollowin) quotation sn hav a profound fhavht^ 
poetically illuminated b^ a masterly imag, if damag'd b^ 
profaic diction, idh^le zhe grammar leevef die application 
of zhe imag ambigjws; for 'all' and 'each one’ my suggest 
personf, not die (havhts af intended : — 
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And yet there is — or seems at least to he — 

A general scheme of thought that colours all; 

So though each one he different, all agree 
in the same melancholy shadeAike pall; 

Even as the shadows look the same to me, 

Though cast, I know, from many a varying wall 
in this vast city — hut and temple sharing 
in the same light, and the same darkness wearing, 

Emily haf not, dierfore, n perfected st^le. most not 
ixpECt pdier full artistic tecnak or snstein’d h^ht of 
diction; An works wkhavt diem: and this pkinms m^ 
diciive; for it if a gnnivs diat if sperkip), and in her 
spndh the common wordf hav rigein’d dieir issential and 
primal significance, and, kit^ the simphst, are dierfore 
for her the best mmf of direct verbal tvdi with felt 
nalitief. Af a French critic, whcofe hook on the Bronte'f if 
pst pMiAit — M. Dimnet — s^f of die pomf with true 
perspicacity: — ''Avec des mots simples, Emily atteint d 
chaque instant I’effiet rare . . . cette file extraordinaire 
a garde la puissance de regarder face a face la realite pres 
de laquelle nous passons sans la voirf it if pst hcavfe 
wi are so familiariz’d hi languag with idnaf that die 
simple prefentation of nality in diatt languag dvef not 
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stir avr motion, nor carry vs heyond zhe tmre recognition 
of dir nccvstom’d ^drra. And zhvs Arthur Symons wrote 
of her, iifitij die same word ‘rare’, 'a rare and strong 
heauty comes into the hare outlines, quickening them with 
splendour’. Indrid, n mrr ocqueintance with herpormy — 
uShidh widifrw rxceptiony are zhe pleinrst revrlation diat 
/hr can make of herself— hrii^y won tu gw die same 
valge tu her commonrst rxpresiony diat won giuy tu die 
most consvmmat artistic diction. Never way zher n port 
whoo so mvdh rrqui/ey tu hr kept apart from vdiery, nw§/ 
from conventional contagion; and tdhen wvn hay got 
accvstom’d tu her voice it iy wvnderful iSiat a range it 
cvuery, and hew varivs are her svccessry. 

'Wr wil giv afrw exampley of zhe nrwpormy; hrre iy 
a madrigal tdhidh invites its mjiyic : — 

Tall, leaves, fall! die, flowers, away! 

Lengthen night! and shorten day! 

Every leaf speaks hliss to me, 

Elutteringfrom the autumn tree. 

I shall smile when wreaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow; 

I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in a drearier day. 
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Hire if a ^ort lyric : — 

if £rief for grief can touch thee, 
if answering woe for woe, 
if any ruth can melt thee. 

Come to me now! 

I cannot he more lonely. 

More drear I cannot he: 

My worn heart throbs so wildly 
^Twill break for thee. 

And when the world despises, 
when heavn repels my prayer, 
will not mine angel comfort? 

Mine idol hear? 

Yes, hy the tears I’ve pour’d 
By all my hours of pain, 

O I shall surely win thee, 

Beloved, again. 

iher are a good mmy pomf similar tu zhife twco, and 
zher are st>m romantic piicif, tdhidh hav tu doo wrda 'die 
land of Gondal and its mythical hnrof. jhife are full 
off^re and hhd, and not a/lw^f inulligthle, rim^ndii^ 
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wm of Willim hhke and hi; qunr imapnii^;. 'Wm ex^ 
tract wil giv on j>diin of zhem: it i; very f^ne of its k^nd: 
Percy, my love is so true and deep, 

That tho’ kingdoms should wail and worlds should 
weep, 

I’d fling the brand in the hissing sea, 
rhe brand that must burn unquenchably. 

Your rose is mine; when the sweet leaves fade, 
rhey must be the chaplet to wreathe my head. 

The blossoms to deck my home with the dead. 

I repent not — that which my hand has done 
H as fixed as the orb of the burning sun; 

But I swear by Heaven and the mighty sea 
That wherever i wander, my heart is with thee. 

Her elhics are svmtpne; lifie Blake : — 

And what shall change that angeUbrow, 

And quench that spirit’s glorious glow? 
Relentless laws that disallow 
True virtue and true joy below. 

Ther are n good meny Mdh hav zhe terrifiin) pasion of 
Wuthering Heights. The most paverful if die pom 
on zhe dedi of Branwell, 'shed no tears o’er that tomb’; 
and 'strong l stand’ if of zhe same calibre. 
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BPi wi are compElN tu Shorten our poetical extracts 
m order tu describe die proiliar %ihliographical interest' 
of zhis voljim. The po^essor of it h congratplatid 
on havifi) a hook idhidh it wil h hard tu rival for mis^ 
prints and mort) rndin)S; zhey are incredible} 

5^ ijc ^ 5 |j: 

That eny wm dhud hav kept Emily Bronte f poems in 
hif desk for yeers, ^nd diud zhen apologize for pvhliMt^ 
diem, and not take die trvhle tu print diem correctly, // 
a peece of magnificent insouciaace. The pity of it if 
diat some of die hlmderf are likely tu remein, 

' Here follows a list of misprints. [Ei?.] 
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DRYDEN ON MILTON 

What did ]ohn Dry den mm tiktn, after radiftf Para^ 
disc Lost, k wrote mder Milton’f portrat zhe welU 
known vsrsif? 

Three poets in three distant ages horn, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The fast in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 

The next in majesty; in both the lost. 

The force of nature could no further go; 

TO make a third, she joined the former two. 

Not very good Ifaf; and die contdnd (havhf /; on artU 
faiality warm’d vp extravagance; svdh a common 
trick that it /; a desperat explanation tu svspect Dry den 
of Imitg hm en(hufiastic over hif epigram radter dtan 
for die snhjict of ik And yet in hi? sober pro?e hi giv? 
die very oppo?it jvdgment: 

'Let Homer and Virgil (In sy?) contend for the 

^ Mcifk 'PaUisofij in bif l^fe of Milton j caAlf Ah ^Dtyilens pincbheck 
€ipigmn\ 
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prize of honour betwixt themselves, i m satisfied 
they will never have a third concurrent’ d 
whidh of zhife twco opinion^ wud hr stand bp? /; 
morefddhful tu zhe second. Hi s^f in nnvdier place; 

'we must be children before we grow to be men. 
There was an Ennius, and in a process of time a 
cilius and a Lucretius, before virgl and Horace; even 
after chancer there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a 
Eairfax, before WALLER and DENHAM were in 
being, and our numbers were in their nonage till 
these last appeared.’ 

It m^ bi some cronologicnl explanation of zhis qunr 
compsndwm zhat 'Waller and Denham’ ffiphts antidatid 
Paradise Lost; bvt, tu s^ nvihin) of Milton’f srly 
poitry, tifhat an accavnt /; zhis for a post tu giv of 
English poitry (hirty^twco yarf after zhe pvblication 
of die grat masterpace, of udhidh hr had sed zhe force of 
natw cud no farther go, ©" c.l Agein, dier if zhis, 

'neither will i justify Milton for his blank verse, 
though I may excuse him by the example of Hannibal 
Caro and other Italians who have used it: for what-' 
ever causes he alleges for the abolishing of rhyme, his 
^ Hf id not hiow of Dante? 
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own particular reason is plainly this, that rhyme was 
not his talent! 

W/f// uHiat n holsterif^ of blonder; wil hr now ‘shove 
away the worthy hidden ^uest’, and a/ll tu make room for 
'Waller and Denham; ufhen at nnozher t^ne Homer and 
Virgil most hi conglomeratid tu matdh him! ’Percnve 
hew modh more, zhsrfore, a; Euclid wud put it, i; WD 
grsiter dian HV. Nor can Aatt old infnted panegyric 
per contra ccwnt for modh, u!hen hr cooks zhe same 
dis'h for zhi Earl of Roscommon; n;in) zhi identical 
rpme and artifice; pry excp;e zhsm, and a/lso zhi awk/ 
ward mst/ifor iihhidh introide; wizh zhe r^me tu Rome: 

The Erench pursued their steps; and Britain, last^ 
in manly sweetness all the rest surpass’d. 

The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

Appear exalted in the British loom; 

The Muse’s empire is restored again, 

in Charles his reign, and by Roscommon’s pen. & c. 

All zht;e quotation; ixhihit vShat vrofessor Saints/ 
bury ca/ll; ‘the singular justice which always marked 
Dryden’s praise as well as his blame’. Bot dhiif 

^ English Men of Letters, edited hy John Mcrley* Drydenj hy 
G, Saintshury, 1881 jp. zi, 
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pozzle nhai>t Dryden ha; him tu vnderstand hau, tdlm 
hi svhstitntid 'spipram’ and wit in poitry for romance 
and imagination, hi did not sii hew monstrvsly dull hi 
waf. H(' sinks tu dvlnis of miitre, dvlnis of ryfhm, daU 
nis of rpie (of tdhidh hi wa? most proud), dvlnis of 
matter; a dvlnis gross af hi? r;iinvs sdf'conciit; nor /; it 
n point of dispjitnhle or dhangirg taste and fadhion, a? 
svme critics wud hiliive; it i? hraudly dimonstrnhle. 

Dryden, for instance, consider’d chaucer n efh^ld in 
versification, and wastid mtny hour? of hi? lyfe inputtirg 
him intu 'numbers’; sii new udhat hi? wit cud doo. from 
The Knight’s Tale riid this intelligent imprcovment b^ 
Dryden: 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
without control to strip and spoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of slain, among the rest 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 
oppress’d 

of slaughter’d foes, whom first to death they sent, 
The trophies of their strength, a bloody monu/ 
ment. 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they seem’d, 
w/wfH kinsmen to the crown the heralds deem’d; 
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T:hat day in equal arms they fought for fame; 
jheir swords, their shields, their surcoats were the same, 
close by each other laid, they press’d the ground, 
their manly bosoms pierced with many a grisly 
wound. 

This really if dhfldiMy inexpert, hes^def heiU) poetically 
vnreedable. see hew fre/h and masterly if chaucer: 

Tt) ransake in the taas of bodyes dede. 

Hem for to strepe of harneys and of wede. 

The pilours diden hisynesse and cure 
After the hataiUe and disconfiture. 

And so bifel that in the taas they foimde, 
Thurgh^girt with many a grevous, blody wounde, 
TWO yonge knyghtes, liggynge by and by, 

Bothe in oon arnies, wroghtful richely, ^ c, 

Hcw cud vryden imagin diat he waf improoviti, chaucer 
idhm he waf stofy in aril diatt stodgy paddin,? Nor 
doef he keep hif grammar r^ht, for it wud make die 
pillagerf kill Talamon and Arcitc, nor cud zhefe hav 
hen lijn, beneath zhe Alexandrine monyiment of dim 
victinif, vnlsss zhsy had crawl’d in afterwardf, Ifke 
Trinculo tender Caliban f cloke. It if wordi notitij, t<o, 
hav die description of zhe hiihts armvr gets misplaced 
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nw^ from zheir ^hntification, apparently for zhe sake 
of n nselis r^meA^ne. Dryden haf a^lso translatid Aie 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Ther are in chance/f oriy^inal 
thru passagtf ufliidh tu mj) memory ufhen i 

ihink of The Cock and the Fox. The first if hif 
description of zhe cock crowinji — 

A yeerd she hadde, enclosed al ahotite 
'With stikkeSj and a drye dych withoute, 
in which she hadde a cok, heet chamtecleer. 
in al the land of crowyng nas his peer, 
nis voys was murier than the mnrie or^on 
On messe dayes that in the chirche ^on; 

'Wei sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 
Than is a clokke, or an ahhey orlogge. 

By nature knew he eche ascencioun 
of the eqiiynoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 

Thanne crew he that it myghte nat keen amended. 

The second if udhare Chaucer prefacif hif discosion on 
Fnr-'will and ifiicessity, zhvs : — 

But what that Cod forwoot moot nedes hee, 

After the opinioun of certein clerkis. 
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The (hird if hi; j>diid d/scription of pig; minii^ and 
sqtiiditi) in zhe ^snernl panic of die farm : — 

They ronne so hem thonghte hir herte hreek. 

They yoUeden, as feendes doon in helle; 

N(U/ hau doo zhiye oldfiwmts appnv in Dryden? The 
first i; dips : — 

A yard she had with pales enclosed about, 

Some high, some low, and a dry ditch without. 
TVithin this homestead lived, without a peer. 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer; 

So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at the mass. 

More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an ahhey->clock; 

And sooner than the matin'hell was rung. 

He clapp’d his wings upon his roost, and sung. 

All i; spoilt; and it i; characteristic that crowiri, i; con^ 
fn;d widi sifijiH). The second i; omittid. The ihird 
rnd; dtps : — 

with many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. 

Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 

Ucw di;astrps tu Dryden; common intelligence, not tu 
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sp^^k of hi; artistic sense, i; zhe comparison of hi; version 
tvizli diatt of zhe master whoom he (havht tu imprcove! 

Won question more. Dry Sensed zhat Milton wrote in 
blank verse becav;e he cud not ripne. 'ue had neither the 
ease of it nor the graces of it; which is manifest in his 
Juvenilia, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age when the 
soul is most pliant (sic) and the passion of love makes 
almost every man a rhymer though not a poet.’ 

Till end of zliis welUwvrded parngraf i; a quibble, 
idliidh, if it be not folly, i; svmfhity worse, if die writer 
wa; not himself blended b^ jebsy, he widht tu deceeve 
hi; reeder;. 

Excellence in rpne i; n tecnicnl quality ulhidh inw 
plj>e; stvdy or practice; and Milton had master’d it erly. 
I hav found scalar; ihinkiu) zhey knew aril about Ey^ 
cidas wheo had never discover’d zhat it contein; on^ 
rpn’d l^ne;; nor wil every won at wonce perceeve uihat 
a mastery zhatt meen;. A; for Dry den’; r^ine, it i; no 
dewt of’n polidht op a; successfully a; die rest of hi; 
verse; hot zhe passage; idhidh I hav dhanced tu quote 
dhow zhat he wa; content zhat it dhud sonitpne; override 
bodi grammar and sense. And idhat did he doo tdhen hi; 
‘soul was most pliant’ ? l torn tu hi; Annus Mirabilis 
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Ui discvver. l f^nd in zhe first six stanznf of it did go, 
did sweat, and did bear aril nfd for zhe natmtiv 
preterit tu make ryne; far, war, and long, strong, ndli 
r^me tagedier tiv^ce in zlu^e twenty for Ife^j idli^le 
year rynef bear, and lost r^mey coast. ^And zher iy an 
example of zhe very worst ktfd of lad rfiit^ in zhi 
epiyjram udliidh I hgan considering tdliare 'tsiatnr in her 
effort to make a third, iy sed tu /jay joined the former 
toe! Milton 'lacked this ease and irace’l ht ripnd zlws: 
com, and trip it as ye 
On the light fantastick toe. 

I hau not written zhis in order tu rvn down npoit with 
whcoye tvorks l am dhoice onfnmilinr. Certanly I can 
s^ zhat, if aril poitry had ban l^ke Drydeny, l dhud 
never liav felt eny inclination tuwarrdy it.^ Erdh port 
hay hiy special quality: Catullus, hiy concinnity; Shelley, 
romanticiym; Heine, hiy hitter-'swnt. A wr'^ter mft 
dtyfe tu imitate zhe special diarm of won of zduye, bvt 
in Dryden wudffnd nodhin) dty fable. 

If way udhen lately l happen d tu hav tu leak intu hiy 
volnmy zhat zhtye old questiony rtcnr’d tu mt with sm iti' 
dignation for Milton; and i (havht i wud wrfe diem davn. 
^ Irom hne tu end of capht sM later hy R. B, 

^ Tk md of diis paro^rof aikd hter hy R. B 
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THIS POSTSCRIPT, ADDED LATER IN MS. BY 
R. B„WAS NOT PRINTED WITH THE CAUSERIE 

Richard Steele ( 1672 -; 72 ^) had a/lndy oh^erv’d 
Drydeny injvstice tuiva/rdf Milton, in spnkh^ of zh 
'additional satisfaction’ Mdi zhe socpty of zhe hbv’d 
pivf tu our pk^vYf In s^f, 

^ 'This is admirably described in Milton, who repre-' 
sents Eue, though in Raradise itself no further pleased 
with the beautiful objects around her, than as she sees 
them in company with Adam, in that passage so in^' 
expressibly charming : — 

W/f/i thee conversing l forget all time, 
aU seasons and thir change, all please alike, 
sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

^ith charm of earliest Birds; pleasant the Sun 
s^henfrst on this delightful Land he spreads 
uis orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flour, 
clistring with dew; fragrant thefertil earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
of grateful Eevning miUe, then silent Night 
^ith this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon, 

^ 'Brom Mr. BickerstaiT visits a friend. 
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And these the Cemnis oj neav’n, her starrie train: 
But neither heath of Morn when she ascends 
s^ith charm of earliest BirdSj nor rising Sun 
on this delightful land, nor herh, fruit, floure, 
Glistring with dew, nor fragrance after showers. 
No/' grateful Evening mild, nor silent 
W/VA this her solemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, 
or glittering starrAight without thee is sweet. 

'The variety of images in this passage is infinitely 
pleasing, and the recapitulation of each particular 
image, with a little varying of the expression, makes 
one of the finest turns of words that i have ever seen: 
which I rather mention, because Mr. Dryien has said, 
in his preface to Juvenal, that he could meet with no 
turn of words in Milton. 

'it may he further observed, that though the sweet' 
ness of these verses has something in it of a pastoral, 
yet it excels the ordinary kind, as much as the scene 
of it is above an ordinary field or meadow, I might 
here, since I am accidentally led into this subject, show 
several passages in Milton that have as excellent turns 
of this nature as any of our English poets whatsoever; 
but shall only mention that which follows, in which 
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he describes the fallen angels enp^ed in the intricate 
disputes of predestination, free will and foreknowledge; 
and, to humour the perplexity, makes a kind of lahy-' 
rinth in the very words that describe it. 

Others apart sat on a i-iiU retir'd, 
in thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 
of Providence, foreknowledge, 'will, and fate, 
fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And found no end, in wandring mazes lost.’ 
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